Administration . after these developments of its views. I called upon him, at his residence in Georgetown, at the commencement of the session and found him as decidedly hostile to the Panama Mission as I was myself. Although nothing to that effect was then said there was also an obvious concurrence in opinion between us that opposition to so prominent a measure of the Administration could not fail to lead to an ultimate union of efforts for its overthrow. This followed and from that period to the election of Gen. Jackson there was a general agreement in action between us, except in regard to the Tariff policy of which I have already spoken.
The Panama Mission was a very imposing measure and well calculated, on first impressions, to be very popular. An assemblage of the free states of a Hemisphere by their representatives in one Congress, to deliberate upon the most effectual means to protect their own sovereignties, to advance the great cause of free_governments and, thro' their instrumentality, the dignity and the happiness of their people, in contrast with, and, in some degree, at least, in antagonism to the so-called "Holy Alliance" of the absolute Governments of another Hemisphere, assembled in another Congress to maintain and promote their despotic sway over the minds of men, was a scheme apparently well planned to captivate republican citizens. It seemed also well devised to soothe the public mind, to lessen the irritation unexpectedly produced by angry discussions during the recess growing out of the appointment of Mr. Clay and the doctrines broached in the Inaugural Address, and to bury the recollection of former discrepancies in the views of the leaders of the Administration by presenting them to the Country as the cordially united and enthusiastic advocates of a noble National undertaking. Indeed, no project could have been better adapted to produce the latter result, for attempts to dazzle the public mind by gala-day measures of that description formed the ruling passion of Mr. Clay's political life to which he sacrificed bright prospects that could doubtless have been easily realized by simpler means.
Yet it was not difficult to show that the scheme was ill-advised and could not fail if carried out to cause incalculable evils to the Country. The first question was in regard to the point at which the assault should be commenced—whether in the Senate, on the nomination of the Ministers, or in the House on the appropriation for their salaries. Our greatest strength, in regard to talent as well as comparative numbers being in the Senate, that body was selected as the principal field of contest. The nomination of Ministers was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of which Nathaniel Macon was Chairman, who made an able report against the mission.1 Our objection
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